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slowly altered the bearings of the famous Doctrine of Monroe, making of this rapidly rusting weapon, forged solely for defensive purposes, an intermittently flashing effective instrument of imperialism.
The chain of logical sequence in the rise of American national power has been clearly defined by the philosopher of Anglo-Saxon Sea-Power: the birth of industry, the need for markets, the demand for control of the highways leading to them by means of a navy, and the consequent necessity of establishing naval bases. Thus a certain American spread-eagleism had the same cause as the British political egoism that gave rise in France to the legend of perfide Albion, and as the present aggressiveness of a Germany bent on establishing her preponderance in all the continents and on every sea. It is by the force of things that the United States has evolved two cardinal policies: a hitherto practically effective " Monroe Doctrine," and also a less successful principle, that of " The Open Door/' Non-interference with European international relations has ceased to be possible for that Power, owing to its own imperial initiatives, to the birth of a real British Empire, and to the parallel rise of German and Japanese aspirations in the Pacific. And the force of things, the force of economic things, may ultimately cause the United States to be brought to bay by rival Powers summoning her, if not to repudiate the first of her cardinal policies, the Monroe Doctrine, at least so to readjust it as to bring it into harmony with the new interests of those Powers.1 If the United States Senate had sanctioned such a treaty of Arbitration as was proposed in 1911 by President Taft to the British and French ambassadors at Washington, their Governments, as well as those of Germany and Japan and the South American States, might easily one day raise " justiciable " questions, with regard to which American "national honour" could not temporize. The points to be insisted on for the moment are that the United 1 See pp. 299-314.